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Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, of sufficient talents for educating the youth, who 
are so situated as that, by a moderate addition to 
their fortune, which they might easily gain by 
this service, might live easily, and have a mite 
to spare for the poor? There are others whom 
God has so blessed with substance, that they have 
nothing to do but tospend the increase of it; 
yea, time hangs heavy on their hands, and proves 
even a snare to themselves and others. And 
thereare some, who, though they have already a 
large affluence of wealth, yet are toiling hard to 
add thereto, without knowing wherefore they thus 
toil, and whether a wise man ora fool shall pos- 
sess itafter them. Many personsin these dif- 
ferent situations, are doubtless in the main hon- 
est souls, who, though they find: no call to the 
ministry, yet think themselves willing, like one 
of old, to foilow Christ wheresocver he goes. Why 
then do they stand so long idle, when so large a 
field lies open before them? What account will 
many of these be able to give of their time, when 
every word and consequently every inch of time, 
must expect to be called into judgement? What 
more ben@ficial employ, and more fruitful of com- 
fort and joy inthe end, than time spent in an 
honest labor for the properly educating these in- 
nocent souls, which the Almighty has clothed 
with flesh and blood, and by Divine help, to be 
so enabled to watch over them, as to fustrate the 
wiles and devices of the grand adversary, that so 
these youth might truly answer the end of their 
creation? Whata beautiful and noble prospect 
do such thoughts open to the view of those whose 
eyes are not blinded by the love of pleasure, ease, 
and profit? Why do so many suffer the god cf 
this world, so to blind their eyes, and vitiate their 
reasonable, as well as religious senses, as to suf- 
flux of evil, and the watching over every oppor- | fer them to toil after gain, and think it a mighty 
tunity of instilling noble and Christian principles | thing, and themselves notably employed, if they 
in the tender minds of the youth, is the greatest | ean add, £1,000 to £1,000, or £10,000 to 
and most acceptable sacrifice and service we can | £10,000, and that by a trade far from being 
offer to the great Father and Head of the family! pure from defilement, as such gain often arises 
of the whole earth, and the most exalted duty a| chiefly from the purchase and sale of things at 
Christian mind can be engaged in; and itis, I | least useless and vain, if not of a defiling nature ; 
















































ANTHONY BENEZET TO SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


Philadelphia, 11th mo. 27th, 1758. 

* * * * * T find some freedom, and I appre- 
hend something of a necessity, to lay my thoughts 
a little open to thee, with respect to our youth, 
or might rather say, the youth everywhere; 
it is amongst these that the seed of corruption 
first subtilely insinuates itself most strongly; 
and notwithstanding exceptions to the contrary, 
yct Solomon’s words will generally prove true, 
that the child trained up in the way he should 
go, will not depart from it when old. We are 
apt to doubt of the general truth of this saying, 
because experience shows us that the children 
of many good parents, who have been concerned 
for the welfare of their offspring, go much out of 
the way, and yet, if we consider what little effec- 
tual care is taken of the youth, even amongst too 
many of the best amongst us, we shall not won- 
der at our ill success; some, doubtless, are 
really and vitally careful, but it is generally but 
an indulgent and partial care; was it but such 
a watchful care as the miser has to preserve and 
increase his wealth, or the ambitious to gain hon- 
ors, with fervent application to God for help, I 
doubt not but the effects would appear. Ought 
not the educating and training up of the youth, 
both with relation to time and eternity, next to 
our more immediate duty to God, be the chief 
concern of every one that really desires the wel- 
fare and enlargement of Zion? I have often 
thought that, next to preaching of the Gospel, 
the labor that is bestowed in preventing the in- 
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514 FRIENDS’ 
an instance of which, Ihave often painfully ob- 
served amongst us, where it is frequent to see even 
Friends toiling year after year, enriching them- 
selves, and thus gathering fuel for their own and 
their children’s vanity and corruption, by the im- 
portation and sale of large quantities of rum, &c., 
which though good in its place, yet from the en- 
chanting allurement it is of to nature, and from 
the excessive use of it, may truly be said to be 
the greatest curse that ever befel the English 
nation, and if possible yet more so to the poor 
nativesof thisland. * * * © * # # # 
* * * * © Well, my mind longs to see in 
our well minded Friends everywhere, especially 
the younger sort, a noble emulation for the wel- 
fare and well educating of the youth. Ifanum- 
ber of such Friends, in their different allotments, 
would, as it were, shake hands with the world, 
and all its enticing prospects, sceking and ex- 
pecting nothing from it but bread and trouble, | 
and would freely dedicate themselves to the | 
care of the youth, not limiting themselves to the 
narrow views of fleshly tics, nor even to re- 
ligious denominations, but looking upon them- 
selves as fathers, and brothers of all that want 
their help, taking more especial care to make the 
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sable duties. But I fear a proposal of this kind, 
would prove to many as great a trial of the sin- 
cerity of their love, as the instance of the young 
man that came to Christ. Many appear to have 
a love to Christ, and would sell something for 
his service, especially if it was to serve him in 
some elevated and shining sphere; but to serve 
Christ in astation generally so little regarded, 
where the labor of love, though ever so deep 
and sincere, is much hidden, and often, when the 
most impartial, but the more disliked, this is 
hard for flesh and blood to encounter. 

Well, dear friend, I was not easy without thus 
laying before thee some part of my concern, and 
prospect. I apprehend from my knowledge of 
thy generosity, I need make no apology, either 
for the strangeness of the thought, or the inco- 
herence of the style. Whether this matter will 
appear to thee or others in the weighty and ex- 
tensive view it docs to me, or not, 1 must leave, 
and remain thy friend, 

Antony BENEzET. 


From the ** Index.” 
THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
Daniel was one of the most extraordinary men 


poor and helpless, the first objects of sucha care, | which the world has ever produced. Among 
not solely from necessity, but of a willing mind, | all the characters which are exhibited in sacred 
history, none present more traits of true great- 


of what a blessing might they be, not only to | 
our youth in particular, but to mankind in gene-! ness than he does. While Noah and Abraham, 


ral; and indeed it seems to me, that our prin-| and Job, and Moses, and David, and Solomon, 
ciples, which in the present corrupt state of the | each filled so large a place in the world, and 


world, seem to prohibit our medling with offices | ranked so high among men ; yet neither of them 
&c., naturally point out to us asa people, rather was more exalted than Danicl. No man ever 
than others, to serve God and our country in: passed through more peculiar scenes, and was 
the education of the youth. I will acknowledge | subjected to greater perils, who yet, throughout 
that it is a situation which does not appear so de- | a long life, more fully preserved his integrity. 

sirable as some others, nor so likely to procure} 1. He was devout and faithful before God. 

riches, ease, or worldly honor. But alas! alas!} Through a long life of ninety years or more, 
what have we to do with these things? Shall | he continued true to God and his cause. Though 
we desire to be great and rich, when our Saviour | he dwelt in heathen courts and officiated in 
has so plainly declared it a situation so yery dan-| heathen governments, and was surrounded with 


gerous, and that his predominate choice is of the 
poor of this world? Is it now a time, or was it 
ever a time, for the believer, who eyes and relics 
upon the promise,—is it a time for such to seek 
for money, or olive yards, or oxen, &c.? and al- 
though by engaging in the education of the youth 
we should be deprived of some of those things 
so desirable to nature, which we might bet- 
ter enjoy and accumulate in the way of trade, 
and thereby look upon ourselves under affliction, 
yet may we not hope that it will be termed for 
righteousness sake, and therefore should we. not 
have thereat to rejoice,and be exceeding glad, 
and even leap for joy? 

Many good and necessary works are omitted, 
solely because custom has allowed them to be 
passed over, as not necessary nor binding upon 
us; when if we would give ourselves time tocon- 
sider them, divested from custom and prejudices, 
we should see them to be weighty and indispen- 


every kind of temptations and trials; yet, he 
never neglected his religious duties, and never 
wavered from his purpose of serving God. But 
in times of the greatest danger, his unwavering 
devotion to the cause of God was more illustri- 
ously manifest. Neither the burden of official 
duties, nor the influence of those with whom he 
was surrounded, nor the terrors of kingly de- 
crees, could ever move him from his spirituality, 
nor hinder his daily devotions. So faithful was 
he in all things, that were it not that he informs 
us himself that he confessed his sins before God, 
we should suppose hislife to have been of spotless 
purity. For we nowhere find any fault alleged 
against him either by God or man to cast a stain 
upon the purity of his character. Divine Provi- 
dence guided and guarded him, and he was en- 
abled by Divine inspiration to look into futurity 
and to foretell many of the most remarkable 
events in the history of the Church and the 
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world. No other prophet enjoyed a deeper in- 
sight into the glorious mysteries of God than he 
did. Wherever he lived, his enemies were made 
to be at peace with him. Kings courted his ser- 
vices, and envied his abilities, and subjects 
honored him with their submission and confi- 
dence. He was blessed with such wisdom that 
he was enabled to interpret dreams, resolve 
doubts, and explain the most difficult questions. 
His eminent abilities thus enabled him to gain 
favor at human courts, and to enjoy promotion 
which he never sought; but which he used to 
advance the good of his own people and the truth 
of God in the world. 

2. He was faithful in all his official duties 
under the kings whom he served. 

He lived in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belshazzar, Darius, and Cyrus, and enjoyed to 
some extent the confidence of each. Under Ne- 
buchadnezzar and Darius he was very highly 
promoted. He would have enjoyed similar pro- 
motion under Belshazzar had that monarch lived 
to promote him. Yet notwithstanding the great 
dissimilarity exhibited in the lives and wills of 
these kings, and the diversity of their principles 
of government, yet Daniel under each was so 
true and faithful, as to enjoy their confidence. 
No king ever complained against him for any 
neglect of duty nor for any abuse of authority. 
And no subject murmured against him for any 
Oppression or injustice. Even those who sought 


an accusation against him could find no fault 


with his administration. They could not raise 
the least complaint against him; not even his 
religious consistency. They wished to destroy 
him, because he was a good man, and stood in 
the way of their own promotion. They admired 
the man, but hated his popularity, and despised 
his uprightness; and to destroy the one, they 
must needs destroy the other. Hence they 
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ence at court doubtless contributed largely to 
the restoration of his people to their own land. 
We have no evidence left us to show that he re- 
turned to Palestine himself; but he lived to see his 
people restored ; and although we have no account 
of his death, still nodoubt can be entertained that, 
being full of honors, and ripe for eternity, his 
sun set in unclouded glory. His example is 
worthy of imitation. His steadfast integrity is 
a living monument to the glory of piety, and his 
deep devotion to the cause of God a never fading 
star in his crown. 

Reader! meditate upon the example before 
you. Imitate it, and your life will be a peaceful 
one, and your end triumphant. J. M. W. 


From Armistead’s Select Miscellanies. 
RICHARD CLARIDGE. 


As at the first promulgation of Christianity, 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, were called, so at its 
revival after that long night of apostacy, which 
had been since the apostles’ days, it pleased God, 
by the foolish things of the world, to confound 
the wise; and by the weak things of the world, 
ta confound the things that are mighty. There 
were, however, among the early Friends, those 
who had been great and learned in this world ; 
these were made willing to count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ ; and to cast down all their crowns as at 
the foot of the cross; seeking to learn of that 
promised Comforter, who, the Saviour declared, 
should teach his disciples “ all things, and bring 
to their remembrance whatsoever he had said 
unto them.” 

Amongst these was Richard Claridge, who had 
reéeived a very liberal and extensive education. 
He was born at Farnboreugh, in Warwickshire, 


adopted a wicked and wonderous course; but| in the Tenth month, 1649. He spent nearly 
which brought much fury upon themselves and | two years at Baliol College, and was afterwards 


effected their own destruction. Wherever he 
officiated his affairs were prospered; and above 
every other man in power, his spotless integrity, 
made him the counsellor and confident of the 
kings he served; and kings foupd that in pro- 
portion as he was trusted with their affairs, pros- 
perity attended them. Much of his long life 
was thus spent in office in heathen governments, 
and his history affords us evident demonstration 
of the rich designs of God in all this to promote 
his own glory. For even the machinations of 
Daniel’s enemies were overruled to the declara- 
tion of the truth, and the furtherance of God’s 
holy cause. Throughout his whole life, his 
principles and practice would bear the strictest 
Scrutiny. He was no hypocrite. He concealed 
none of his religious principles. And though he 
Was sometimes subject to the greatest peril on 
account of his steadfast adherence to the truth, 
he still lived to a ripe old age, and by his influ- 


at Mary’s Hall, Oxford; where “he gained the 
reputation of being a good orator, philosopher, 
and Grecian.” In 1670, he took the degree of 
‘¢ Bachelor of Arts,” and was ordained a Deacon ; 
and two years after was made a priest of the 
King’s Chapel, Westminster. In 1673, he be- 
came rector of Peopleton, in Worcestershire ; 
where he kept a school for the purpose of pre- 
paring scholars for taking their degrees at the 
Universities. He also became “ Master of Arts.” 
He continued rector of Peopleton, for about thir- 
teen years; but having become very uneasy as 
regarded his own state, though a teacher of 
others, he went to hear many who were highly 
esteemed amongst the Baptists, Presbyterians, 
&e., and was at length enabled, through grace, 
to obey the heavenly call; and being directed by 
the Truth, according to the measure then mani- 
fested to him, he voluntarily quitted his paro- 
chial charge, and tithes revenue. This he did in 
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1691; and then became connected with the Bap- 
tists. These people he found * to have a serious 
remnant amongst them, sounder in doctrine, ho- 
lier in life, and to have less of human invention 
in their worship than those of the national way, 
yet they were far short of that purity of faith, 
worship, and discipline, for which the primitive 
Christians were so famous in the age of the apos- 
tles.” Those words remained much with him, 
which he heard expressed by a bystander, when 
baptized with water after the manner of the 
Baptists: “ Welcome from one form into an- 
other;” and feeling more and more that some- 
thing far beyond these various forms was to be 
known and attained unto, he did not settle in 
them, but was humble and watchful to embrace 
that which was manifested in the light. 

Having made diligent search into the princi 
ples of Friends, he attended their meetings about 
the end of 1695. Here he met with the desired 
satisfaction which his soul had long sought after ; 
coming to the substance and leaving the shadows, 
“which stood only in meats and drinks, and di- 
vers washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed 
until the time of reformation.” His first ap- 
pearance in the ministry amongst Friends, was 
at a meeting held at a Friend’s house in Alders- 
gate street, London, in the Kighth month, 1697. 
His views on this important subject were very 
clear, as expressed in some papers which he 
wrote about this time; and he “ was very watch- 
ful over himself, lest at any time he should be 
too forward, and by that means insensibly fall 


again into what he had formerly been judged 
for; namely, preaching and praying in his own 


will and wisdom.” Amongst his writings, (and 
his labors in this line were not a few,) are some 
interesting reports of conferences on doctrinal 
poiuts with Baptist teachers and others, who con- 
tinued to “ have a personal respect for him.” 
‘In Sixth month, 1700, Richard Claridge re- 
moved from London, where he had been living, 
to Barking, in Essex ; here he dwelt, and kept a 
boarding-school for some years. Soon after, he 
was drawn forth in a spirit of love, “to write 
an epistle to the people called Baptists, with 
whom he formerly walked in fellowship,” in 
which, as well as in his other writings, much re- 
ligious experience and knowledge in * the deep 
things of God” is manifest. In the next year, 
he visited several neighboring meetings, in Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Xc., to his own spiri- 
tual consolation, and to the refreshment and 
strengthening of others; “‘ to whom it was fre- 
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alone be ascribed the praise and glory of 
all.” 

In the next and succeeding years, he wrote 
several valuable tracts, &e.; besides many letters 
of spiritual advice and comfort, and counsel. 
About the time called Michaelmas, 1703, he 
discontinued his school; but remained at Bark- 
ing, for two or three years longer; devoting his 
spare time “ to the service of Truth and Friends, 
both by preaching and writing.” He continued 
thus engaged till about 1707, when, after a short 
tarriance at Edmonton, he removed to Tottenham, 
where he kept a considerable school. 

Whilst at Barking, he bore a faithful testi- 
mony against the steeple-house rate, and pub- 
lished some cogent reasons for his not paying 
the same, and probably whilst at Edmonton, he 
published a book which he had written some 
little time before, entitled Melius Inguirendum, 
in answer to a priest’s book, called Leigid Qua- 
kers, cruel Persecutors. 

Shortly after his settling at Tottenham, he 
was prosecuted for the non-payment of tythes, 
for which his goods were seized; and he was 
further subjected to a tedious prosecution “ for 
keeping school without license” of the Bishop. 
But his adversaries did not gain their end; who 
it is supposed were stirred up by the priest, par- 
ticularly against him who had left their church, 
and had written “so learnedly in defence of the 
Quakers’ principles ;” the vicar preaching too 
from the pulpit against R. C. and his school, 
which he designated ‘a nursery of heresy and 
schism.” In 1710, R.C. wrote his Tractatus 
Hierographicus, which was not published until 
after his decease; and in 1712, 4n Apology for 
Bocket’s Gentle Divinity and Morality. 

In the latter end of 1713, being the 64th year 
of his age, beginning to be sensible of a decay 
of his wonted strength and vigor, and finding 
the fatigue of his employment disagreeable to 
the infirmities of age; and having through the 
blessing of God, a competent estate for his sub- 
sistence, he discontinued keeping school, and re- 
moved from Tottenham to George’s Court, near 
Hick’s Hall, London, where he dwelt the re- 
mainder of his days, ‘ attending meetings in and 
about that city, 4lso marriages, burials, Xc.,” on 
which occasions he was very serviceable ; “ and 
devoting the greater part of his time to the ser- 
vice of ‘T'ruth.” 

Richard Claridge “had a peculiar gift of ad- 
ministering suitable advice and consolation to 
such as were in distress, or affliction, whether of 


quently with him to speak a word in season, ex- | body or mind ;” as the many letters he wrote 


horting all toa humble and patient waiting upon 
rod, that they might come to witness the posses- 
sion of Truth in themselves.” About this time 
he published his Mercy covering the Judgment- 
seat; and afterwards his Lux Evanyelica Attes- 
tata ; these books proved helpful to many, but 
says R. C., “not unto man, but unto the Lord 


witness. His friends testified, that “his picty 
towards God, his love to his neighbor, the truth 
and justice of his words and actions, made him 
as a light, in the world, and gave forth a testi- 
mony to the Truth, in the hearts of those who 
came not to hear his preaching thereof. Great 
was his care aud concern for the Church, that it 
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might be kept clean from the spots and pollu-| streams. Damascus itself seemed to occupy a 
tions of the world ;”? he was a reprover of vice| small spot in an immense orchard; whilst two 
and immorality without respect of persons. His hundred towns and villages peeped forth from 


testimony was sound and edifying, pressing all | 
to purity and holiness of life ; that in giving up 
in faithful obedience to the light of Christ in- 
wardly manifested, they might « come to witness: 
the free and full remission of all their transgres- | 
sions, through sanctification of the Spirit, ‘unto 
obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, the one Mediator and Advocate with the 
Father, and the propitiation for the sins of the 
world.” | 
Having about four days previously settled his | 
outward “affairs, he was taken ill on the 22d of | 
Second month, 1728, of a fever, which increased | 
until his decease, on the 28th of the same, in the | 
seventy fourth year of his age. 


| 





FATE OF THE APOSTLES. 


The following brief history of the fates of the | 
apostles may be new to those whose reading has | 
not been so evangelical as to know that :— 
Matthew is supposed to have suffered martyrdom, | 
or was slain with a sword, at the city of Athio- | 
pia. Mark was dragged through the streets | 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, till he expired. | 
Luke was hanged upon an olive tree in Greece. | 
John was put into a caldron of boiling oil in| 
Rome, and escaped death! He afterwards died | 
a natural death at Ephesus, in Asia. James | 
the Great was beheaded at Jerusalem. James | 
the Less was thrown from a pinnacle or wing of | 
the temple, and then beaten with a fuller’s club. | 
Philip was hanged against a pillar at Hiera- | 
polis, a city in Phrygia. Bartholomew was | 
flayed alive by the command of a barbarous | 
king. Andrew was bound to a cross, whence | 
he “preached to the people till he expired. | 
Thomas was run through the body with a lance, | 
at Coromandel, in the East Indies. Jude| 
was shot to death with arrows. Simon Ze- 
lotes was crucified in Persia. Matthias was | 
first stoned, and then beheaded. Barnabas | 
was stoned to death by the Jews, at Salania.— | 
Paul was beheaded at Rome by the tyrant 
Nero. 





RAMBLES IN DAMASCUS. 


Our little cavalcade had spent some hours in | 
laboriously ascending the mountain which forms | 
the western boundary of the plains of Damascus, | 
and we had vainly inquired of the mule-drivers 
when we were likely to reach the “ beautiful 
city.” All at once upon turning a corner of the | 
rocky road, we found ourselves upon the summit 
of the ridge, and a magnificent view presented | 
itself to our astonished sight. It was a vast 
plain, across which the eye could scarcely reach, 
and which in length seemed interminable, filled 
with luxuriant verdure, and watered by shining 





the surrounding foliage. It was the afternoon 
of a summer day, when nature was clothed with 
her richest verdure, and the atmosphere was so 


pure that every object within range of vision 


could be distinctly seen. No smoke ascended 
from the habitations of men, nor huge stacks of 
chimneys deformed the houses; but lofty cupo- 
las, elegant minarets, with stately cypresses and 
| palm-trees, reared their conspicuous heads to 
beautify the scenery. The air was balmy as that 
of Paradise, and was laden with the perfume of 
flowers and fruits, which regaled our senses as 
we approached the capital of Syria. The city 
does not lie in the middle of the great plain, but 
towards its western border, near the foot of An- 
tilibanus; its gardens are said to extend twenty 
or thirty miles beyond its walls. The river Bar- 
| rady, which issues from the clefts of the moun- 
tain on which we were standing, is immediately 
divided into three streams. The main channel 
| flows through Damascus, and its waters are dis- 
tributed to all the canalets, fountains, and cis- 
| terns of the city. The other streams run to the 
right and left, to irrigate the gardens and or- 
chards by a multitude of little cuts and stream- 
‘lets. It is this artificial dispersing of the waters 
| of “the three rivers’ which makes the plain so 
rich in foilage and in all manner of fruits. 
Damascus is about two miles long, but dispro- 
portionately narrow, surrounded by a thick wall, 
| and full of houses. To perambulate one of these 
FKastern cities seems almost an adventure tu the 
European stranger. Most of the streets are 
very. narrow, only a few feet in width; and the 
| houses so overhang them as often to prevent a 
| sight of the firmament overhead ; but this keeps 
| them cool, by shutting out the rays of the sum- 
mer sun, and is a great saving to the eyes of a 
passenger. It was quite a marvel to us that 
many of the pedestrians were not trodden down 


‘in the streets. All respectable Mussulmans ride 


on horses, mules, or asses; the latter being quite 


'of a superior size and quality to those in Eng- 


land. ‘he equestrians have a servant to run 
before them, carrying their pipe, and clearing a 
passage through the promiscuous crowd. Where 
there is no courier, the sagacious donkeys know 
how to proceed warily, and remove human ob- 
stacles with their ready noses. Except in the 
bazaars and a few of the principal thoroughfares, 
| there is no more room than for one beast of bur- 
den to pass another; so that the rider must be 
cautious not to knock his knees against a party 
whom he meets. In many streets, only two per- 
sons can walk abreast, and it needs some tact to 
get out of the way when a four-footed animal 


| makes its appearance ; but camels are the most 


fearful objects in the street of Eastern cities. 
These patient animals are a substitute for 
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wagons in Damascus, and their huge burdens are | 
swung on each side so as to balance weights. 
Such creatures with their loads, and their long 
necks swinging to and fro, are formidable obsta- 
cles in the narrow paths ; and persons coming in 
an opposite direction, must get into a corner or 
retire through another street, unless they are 
willing to risk their heads by stooping under one 
side of the camel’s burden. 

At length, after many difficulties, and, as we 
thought, dangers of the roads, we reached the 
house of the consul’s dragoman, where we were 
to find a lodging. This domicile, like others, 
had no windows towards the street. We en- 
tered by a huge gate into a courtyard, from 
which there were doors and windows to the seve- 
ral apartments. An outside staircase led to a 
second story, and to the top of the house, which | 
was flat and convenient to walk upon. Indeed, | 
the Syrians spend a great part of the summer 
evenings and nights, on their housetops. We 
obtained a room to sleep in, and another cham- 
ber open at one side to be our parlor and din- 
ning-room. This was agreeable during the hot 
weather ; and travellers in these regions are not 
supposed to be particular in the extent of their 
accommodations. Each is expected to carry bis 
own rug or mattress, which he lays down ina 
corner, covering himself with a cloak or blan- 
kets ; his saddle-bags are his usual pillow. It is 
also necessary to take your own cooking uten- 
sils, with knives and spoons, and any crockery 


floors and walls. 
our parlor had a divan or raised sofa along one 
side, covered with a wool-mattress and cushions, 
on which we sat cross-legged like an Eastern, or 
lounged like a European. Our travelling-ser- 


vaut, who acted as interpreter, valet, and cook, | 


prepared our own victuals. 
On the morrow, we went to pmy our respects 


to a Syrian gentleman, to whom we had an in-| 


troduction. ‘The house which he inhabited, a 
hired one, was very splendid. We entered a 
court, which was beautifully paved, and had a 
marble fountain of water, surrounded with 
orange and lemon trees, and other plants of fra- | 
grant perfume. Around the court was a balcony | 
supported by marble columns, whence there 
were doors of entrance to various chambers. 
‘The walls and ceilings were richly painted and 





gilded, having Arabic inscriptions in various 
places. They were magnificently furnished 
with ‘l'urkish carpets and divans, the cushions 
of which were luxuriantly soft, and their cover- 
ings of rich workmanship. The whole seemed 
fitted for a palace of indolence; yet from the 
street nothing could be seen but bare walls, 
almost without a window. As soon as we had | 
paid our respects, a signal was given, and some | 
youthful attendants brought in cups of sherbet, 
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which they gracefully presented and retired. At 
another signal, coffee and pipes were introduced, 
with dried fruits and swectmeats, in the same 
siient and elegant manner. Our host was not 
a Mohammedan, and we were introduced to his 
wife, an elegant lady, and gorgeously apparelled. 
She was youthful, of slender form, and languid 
in her movements. Her skin was delicately 
white, as if little accustomed to the exposure of 
the external air; her eyes were dark, and her 
long black hair was plaited with gold and jewels, 
and allowed to hang down on her back in spark- 
ling magnificence. Her visible apparel consisted 
of trousers and robe of rich silk, with an under- 
tunic, open in front so as to shew the greater 
part of the bosom. Scelina’s veil was thrown 
aside, as we were Englishmen, who could be 
trusted with the sight of Asiatic beauty. The 
Syrian women marry carly, their personal charms 
soon fade, and they seldom live to old age. The 
Christian females are not so entirely secluded as 
the Mobammedan, but are permitted to enjoy the 
society of their husband’s intimate friends. The 
women of Damascus have an advantage over 
those of most Eastern towns, in being allowed, 
under proper guardianship, to frequent the gar- 
dens of the city, and taste the fresh air—yet 
apart from the men. ‘The Turkish costume of 


| the ladies differs a little from that of the proper 
Syrians, particularly in the head-dress. 
The male attire is flowing and handsome, 


| suited to the climate and the indolent habits of 
which you may desire to use; for in the Eastern | 


khans or inns, nothing is furnished but the bare | 
This being a private house, | 


the people, but it would not comport with the 
activity of our pursuits. It consists of very large 
drawers or trousers, generally of white cotton ; a 
vest or waistcoat of similar material over a fine 


| shirt; a full robe of striped silk, fastened round 


the neck and reaching to the feet, confined by a 
very long sash of variegated silk, that winds 
several times round the body, and leaves its ends 


|to hang down in a loose knot; above all, a loose 


tunic of fine cloth, with short wide sleeves, and 
open in front. Pistols and a dagger, ornament- 


|ed with precious stones, are stuck in the girdle. 


The feet are cevered with fine morocco slippers 
without soles, over which are loose slippers 
which can be put off upon entering a room or 
sacred place. A small skull-cap fits close to the 
shaven head, over which is the tarboosh or cup 


| of red felt, surmounted by an ample turban to 
‘shelter the head and face from the rays of the 
| sun. 


Descendants of the Prophet, of whom 
there are many, have the honor of a green tur- 
ban; other Moslems wear a white one, which 
color is not permitted to Christians or Jews, un- 
less they are privileged persons under the pro- 
tection of a foreign power. The lower classes of 
both sexes have trousers and a close tunic or 
smock-coat, with slippers, to which the men add 
a cap, and the women a veil over their dressed 
hair. When these garments are white, and the 
sash and the turban are added, it makes a neat 
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and convenient dress for domestic purposes, and | the creation of this vast globe, without the in- 
is the ordinary garb of servants. Some of the | fluence of which, perpetual darkness would ensue, 
Turks wear the Mameluke dress, which differs | the planets would start from their spheres, and 
from that which we have described as the proper | the whole system soon become one universal 
Syrian costume. wreck. 
(To be contioned.) It is owing to the existence of the sun that 
our globe is a habitable world, and productive of 
SPLENDOR OF THE SUN. enjoyment. Almost all the benign agencies 
, Continued from page 502.) which are going forward in the atmosphere, the 
It might here form a subject of inquiry, | waters, and the earth, derive their origin from 
whether there be any reason to believe that the | its powerful and perpetual influence. Its light 
sun is inhabited 2 Most astronomers have been | diffuses itself over every region, and produces all 
disposed to answer this question in the negative. | the diversity of coloring which enlivens and 
Sir W. Herschel, however, and several others, | adorns the landscape of the world, without which 
consider it as not altogether improbable that the | we should be unable to distinguish one object 
sun is peopled with rational beings. Viewing | from another. By its vivifying action, vegeta- 
this luminary as consisting of a dark solid nu-| bles are elaborated from inorganic matter, the 
cleus, surrounded by two strata of clouds, the | sap ascends through their myriads of vessels, the 
outermost the region of that light and heat | flowers glow with their richest hues, the fruits 
which is diffused to the remotest parts of the | of autumn are matured, and become in their 
system, they conceived that the interior stratum | turn the support of animals and of man. By its 
was intended to protect the inhabitants of the | heat the waters of the rivers and the ocean are 
sun from the fiery blaze of the sphere of light | attenuated and carried to the higher regions of 
and heat with which they are surrounded. On | the atmosphere, where they circulate in the form 
cither side of this question it becomes us to speak | of vapor, till they again descend in showers, to 
with diffidence and modesty. We ought not to | supply the sources of the rivers and to fertilise 
set limits to the wisdom and arrangement of the | the soil. By the same agency all winds are 
Creator, by affirming that rational beings could | produced, which purify the atmosphere by keep- 
not exist and find enjoyment on such a globe as | ing it in perpetual motion, which propel our 
the sun, on account of the intensity of light | ships across the ocean, dispel noxious vapors, 
which forever prevails in that region. For it is | prevent pestilential effluvia, and rid our habita- 
probable that the luminous matter that encom- | tions of a thousand nuisances. By its attractive 
passes the solid globe of the sun, does not derive | energy the tides of the ocean are modified and 
its splendor from any intensity of heat. If this | regulated, the earth conducted in its annual 
were the case, the parts underneath, which are | course, and the moon sustained and directed in 
perpetually in contact with that glowing matter, | her motions. Its influence extends even to the 
would be heated to such a degree as to become | mineral kingdom, and is felt in the chemical 
luminous and bright, whereas we find they have | compositions and decompositions of the clements 
uniformly a dark appearance; so that it is possi- | of nature. The disturbances in the electric equi- 
ble the interior region of the sun may be in a| librium of the atmosphere, which produce the 
state of comparatively low temperature. Tor , phenomena of thunder, lightning and rain, and 
any thing we know to the contrary or can demon- | the varieties of terrestial magnetism ; the slow 
strate, the sun may be one of the most splendid | degradation of the solid constituents of the globe, 
and delightful regions of the universe, and scenes | and their diffusion among the waters of the ocean, 
of magnificence and grandeur may be there dis- | may all be traced, either directly or indirectly to 
played far surpassing any thing that is to be | the agency of the sun. It illuminates and cheers 
found in the planets which revolve around it, and | all the inhabitants of the earth, from the polar 
its population may as far exceed in number that | regions to the torrid zone. 
of other worlds, as the immense size of this globe |} When its rays gild the eastern horizon after 
exceeds that of all the other bodies in the sys- | the darkness of the night, something like a new 
tem. But, on the other hand, we know too little | creation appears. ‘The landscape is adorned with 
of the nature and constitution of the sun, and | a thousand shades and colors; millions of insects 
the plans of Divine Wisdom, to warrant us to | awake and bask in its rays; the birds start from 
make any positive assertions on this point. Al- | their slumbers and fill the groves with their me- 
though no intelligent beings were connected with | lody; the flocks and herds express their joy in 
this great luminary, its boundless influence in | hoarser acclamations ; “man goeth forth to his 
the planetary system; its being the soul and | work and to his labor;” all nature smiles, and 
centre of surrounding worlds; its diffusing light | “the hills rejoice on every side.” Without the 
and heat and genial influences of various kinds, | influence of this august luminary, a universal 
to all the tribes of their inhabitants; and its | gloom would ensue, and surrounding worlds, with 
cementing them all by its attractive energy in jall their trains of satellites, would be shrouded 
one harmonious system, are reasons sufficient for | in perpetual darkness. This earth would become 
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a lifeless mass, a dreary waste, a rude lump of 
inactive matter, without beauty or order. No 
longer should we behold the meadows clothed 
with verdure, the flowers shedding their per- 
fumes, or “the valleys covered with corn.” 
The feathered songsters would no longer chant 
their melodious notes ; all human activity would 
cease; universal silence would reign undisturbed, 
and this huge globe of land and water would re- 
turn to its original chaos. 

Hence it appears that there is a sufficient rea- 
son for the creation of this powerful luminary, 
although no sensitive or intelligent beings of any 
description were placed on its surface. But, at 
the same time, when we consider the infinite wis- 
dom and intelligence of the Divine mind, and 
that the thoughts and ways of God as far surpass 
the thoughts of man, as the heavens in height 
surpass the earth; when we consider that ani- 
mated beings on our globe are found in situa- 
tions where we should never have expected them ; 
that every puddle and marsh, and almost every 
drop of water is crowded with living beings ; and 
that even the very viscera in the larger animals 
ean afford accommodation for sentient existence, 
it would be presumptuous in man to affirm that 
the Creator has not pluced innumerable orders of 
senticnt and intelligent beings, with senses and 
constitutions accommodated to their situations, 
throughout the expansive regions of the sun. 

Dick. 
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The letter on our first page expresses so forci- 
bly the concern which occupies the minds of 
many, for the right education of the youth, that 
it was thought its republication might be pro- 


fitable. In reference to that part where the 

traffic in rum is alluded to, although we may re- 

joice that Friends, as a body, are now in a great 

measure clear, yct there are other branches of 

trade and business, which if not as obviotsly 

desolating in their tendency, are yet incompati- 

ble with our advancement in the best things. | 
Just in proportion to our eagerness in the pur- | 
suit of the wealth and honors of this world, will 

we be disqualified from cultivating those virtues 

in our children, which will ensure their happi- 

ness in this life, and fit them for that, to which 

this is but the vestibule. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Asscciation of Friends, will be 
held in the Library Room, on Fourth day evening, 
next, (the 9th inst.), at half-past seven o’clock. 

Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 

Philada , 11th mo. 5, 1853. 
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Dtep,—On the 22d ult., at his residence, Cha- 
mounie, near Falls of Schuylkill, Top.irr Jounson, 
aged 45. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XVIII. 
My dear H.— 


The probability that our friends will leave us 
in the morning for your city, is a stimulus to try 
the use of my pen, in conveying to thee another 
proof that thou art still held in affectionate re. 
membrance, as well as to impart to thee that I 
am as yet located at Avondale. My prospect of 
attending Nottingham quarterly meeting, and 
thence to Deer Creek, was set aside for a while 
by the confirmation that sickness prevailed at 
both places. I have so often had to trace the 
interposition of a gracious Hand in the frustra- 
tion of plans, that appeared to me very good, and 
promised much of enjoyment, that I have learn- 
ed instruction throughout, and I think I ean in 
verity say, that for some years I have rarely 
known the feeling of disappointment. We have 
had a large family this summer—sometimes I 
have desired a little more quiet, but to be resign- 
ed to our allotment is a good lesson to learn. It 
makes hard things easy. It is profitable, too, 
frequently to compare our favors with our deserts. 
This generally settles me down satisfied. How 
is it faring with dear H.? Is obedience keeping 
pace with knowledge? Thou hast put thy hand to 
the plough, then look not back, remembering for 
thy encouragement, in seasons when thy hands 
hang down and thy knees smite together, that 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. He who giveth grace to the humble, 
will not withhold his blessing from the poor in 
spirit. I desire to hear further respecting the 
health of your son. There is much to induce a 
desire that his day in mutability might be ex- 
tended, but we know but little. He whose mere 
cies are new every morning, and whose compas- 
sion fails not, ordereth all things aright. Let 
us then meekly bend to his will. * * * I 
gather strength slowly—so many heavy colds, 
one after another in quick succession, induced 
me to think I should not long hold out a proba- 
tioner, and I could sce no one that could better 
be spared from off this whirling orb; but con- 
scious of my short-coming in the needful prepa- 
ration for an admittance into that kingdom, 
whereinto no defilement can enter, I desire that 
every admonition of my slender tic to life may 
be duly improved. —— I hear is getting on 
very acceptably to his friends in the city. I 
crave his abiding in the lowly vale. He doubt- 
less has his proving seasons, but popular ap- 
plause—how seducing. I greatly desire his 
preservation from every snare. My letter is 
very poor, my dear—so is thy affectionate friend, 

R. M. 
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LHE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE EXEMPLIFIED. | and he would endeavor that they should not suffer 
[Continued from page 501.] | for non-compliance with his order. This I com- 

The following account was communicated by | plied with, but the town not being attacked, the 
a valuable Friend, who felt himself placed in a! general’s kind intentions were not called forth. 
situation which exposed him to a kind of trial, | It was however, I thought, a memorable circum. 
different in many respects from what others had | stance, that a general in the midst of commo- 
to experience, in support of the testimony against tion, sbould so patiently listen to my reasons for 
war. Itnot only shows the delicacy of those reli- | not complying with his order, and promise as far 
gious feclings which may arise in truly devoted | as he could to protect us. As well asI can now 
minds, and the benefit of yielding them faithful | remember, he went so far as to say, he did not 
obedience, but may afford a useful lesson to} think he should have issued the order just as he 
others, to attend to the pointings of duty in| did, if he knew it would have given Friends so 


themselves; even their nearest friends may not} much uneasiness.” 


see things exactly in the same light. ‘At the 


time when we were under the power of the mili-| to which they were ex 


tary, and the civil authority suspended, - 
town of C was threatened, or in expecta- 
tion of being attacked. On walking out one 
morning, I observed posted up in various places, 
a printed order from the general in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘In case of alarm in the night, the 
inhabitants are required to place lights in the 
middle stories of their houses. The most severe 
and instantaneous punishment will be inflicted 
on such as neglect to comply with the order.’ 
A cloud of distress came over my mind on read- 
ing this notice. I knew that ‘light in the _ 
dows,’ was that the soldiers might discern the 
enemy, and be able to fight; and that the ‘mos¢ 
severe and instantaneous punishment, was a 
license to the soldiers to put all instantly to} 
death, where this order was not complied with. | 
As I could not fight myself, I found I dare not 
hold a light for another to fight for me. This 
would be taking a more active part in a contest 
than I was easy to do, and how to act was a 
nice and difficult point. I informed reat 
how I felt, but I found they did not all see alike, 
and few thought themselves so restricted as I 
did. At length, after a few days, I felt in- 
clined to go to the general myself, and asking aj 
friend to accompany me, I went. He received 
us in a civil manner, and patiently heard me, 
whilst I told him that as I could not fight my- | 
self, I was not easy to hold a candle for another 
to do it for me. I believe he perceived the dis- 
tress of my mind, and the first thing he said, | 
was, ‘I think it is a pity you did not let me! 
know your uneasiness sooner.’ He said he had 
issued the order as consistent with his duty as | 
commanding officer, and having issued it he} 
could not well rescind it now, but said, if [ would 
furnish him with the names of such Friends as 
Were uncasy to comply with the order, and 
where they lived, he would endeavor to have 
them protected in case of alarm. I told him, | 
that perhaps there were some who could not say | 
till the time of trial came, how far they might | 
be easy to comply or not, and then it would be| 
too late. Then with much condescension and 
kindness, he desired me to furnish him with the 
names of ull the members of the society in town, 














In this variety of circumstances, and of perils, 
ed, it is natural enough 
to inquire whether the suciety lost any of its 
members. We are enabled to answer this ques- 
tion by an authentic document, issued by the 
Yearly Meeting of Dublin, which contains the 
following passage. “It is worthy of commemo- 
ration, and cause of humble thankfulness to the 
Presetver of men, that amidst the carnage and 
destruction which frequently prevailed in some 
parts, and notwithstanding the jeopardy in 
which some Friends stood every hour, and that 
they had frequently to pass through violent and 
enraged men, in going to, and returning from 
our religious meetings, which, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were constantly kept up, that the lives 
of the members of our society were so signally 
preserved.” And in the same document, an ex- 
tract is given from the epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting held in Dublin in 1801, addressed to 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, which 
states, that “‘It was cause of grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the God and Father of all our 
mercies, that in retrospection to that gloomy 
season, when, in some places, Friends did ,not 
knew but that every day would be their last, 
seeing and hearing of so many of their neigh- 
bours being put to death, that no member of our 
society fell a sacrifice in that way but one young 
man.’ That an exception should thus be made 
of one young man, in the accidents or allotments 
of a society composed of some thcusands, is in 
itself a remarkable occurrence; and every one 
must be desirous to know under what circum- 
stances the death of this individual took place. 
There are some cases in which an apparent ex- 
ception confirms the law, and we are much mis- 
taken, if, in this particular instance, the very 
exception will not be found to establish the 
principle, so far from weakening its practical 
force. This young man, apprehending that his 
life was in danger, and that he could find no 
means of protection but in outward means of de- 
fence, took up the resolution accordingly to put 
on a military uniform and to associate with 
armed men. He told his connexions that they 
would all be murdered if they remained in such 
a defenceless state in the country, and taking 
with him some papers of consequence, he fled to 
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a neighboring garrison town. But it so hap- 
pened, that the very town he chose, as a place 
of refuge, was attacked and taken by the insur- 
gents; and from the most credible information 
that can be collected, it appears that when the 
contest was over,and he was wantonly firing out 
of a window upon tliem, the door of the house 
was forced open by the enraged enemy ; and, in 
terror of his life, he sought to conceal himself in 
an upper chamber, where he was soon discovered 
and put to death. 

But, contemplating the fact, as if the same 
principles of conduct might be made applicable 
to the whole Christian community, kow consol- 
ing and animating would the prospect be, of all 
the members of the Christian Church, however 
scattered, and however divided by minute shades 
of opinion, being brought to unite in the bond of 
peace, in a common desire to do each other good, 
to obey the same rule, and to adopt in their 
practice the same principles! 


From the Protestant Banner, 


THE FRETFUL MOTHER. 


Some people buy papers and * yellow covered 
books” to read while travelling, but J prefer the 


perusal of a volume more easily obtained, and | 


which you may read at your leisure, without be- 
ing bothered by the sunlight, jolts and fine print. 


True it causes the eye to ache, and the heart too, | 


sometimes} but it is no fiction—and it is profit- 
able to be pained by truth sometimes. ‘ Hu- 
mun nature’ is often spread open before us when 
we are travelling, and a person has time to turn 
a leaf or two of it in riding upon the cars, the 
short distance from Hudson to Cleveland. 

A few days since, as I seated myself in a car, 
my attention was attracted to a group who occu- 
pied a seat opposite tome. It consisted.of a 
lady and two children, one a beautiful little boy 
of three or four years, the other a pale, puny 
babe of cight or ten months. They had evidently 
been travelling for some time, for they seemed 


very weary, and the lady looked sad and care- | 


worn. Mysympathies are always excited at the 
sight of a delicate woman, travelling alone’ with 
two or three children dependent upon her care, and 
I had begun to feel considerable pity for the 


weary mother, when she manifested such a spirit | 


of impatience that I turned my sympathy to- 
wards the poor little children upon whom she 
wreaked her petulance. 
feet off my dress!’ said the mother, contracting 
her features into a mass of wrinkles, and strik- 
ing at the intruding morocco. “Sit still !” vocife- 
rated the same shrill-tones. ‘ Ma, are we most 
to Ohio ?” said thé child in a languid drawling 
tone. “Sit still, and stop asking questions!” 
was the ungentle reply. At this moment the in- 
fant who had been sleeping upon the reversed 
seat, awoke with a plaintive ery—a cry that 
went to my heart, and I longed to soothe the 


“Henry! keep your | 
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poor helpless babe, weary from its long journey, 
peevish, of course—what child is not when taken 
from its quiet home, its soft cradle, and familiar 
amusements ; toted about over the country— 
rocked in the steamer’s cabin—jolted over ‘the 
railroad, and fed on hap-hazard fare, at irregular 
hours of the day ornight? ‘O dear!’ sighed 
the mother, catching it up and shaking it 
angrily. The child screamed—spat! spat! 
came the maternal hand, upon its delicate 
limbs. I could scarcely retain my seat; my 
heart bled for the poor little defenceless thing 
thus committed to the care of such a mother. 
“Ma! I want to look out of the window.” 
“Henry!” and the ejaculation could not have 
been more emphatic if he had hung over a 
threatening precipice that moment. ‘ O dear!” 
sobbed the little tellow, “‘ I want to get to Ohio!” 
“Let the baby ALONE,” exclaimed the mother, as 
little Henry smilingly offered it a toy, and fora 
moment forgot his grief in the pleasure of the 
infant, who gazed with baby wonder upon the 
little earthen dog, and stretched forth his little 
hands to grasp it. ‘You want to get him into 
a tease, I s’pose—keep your playthings to your- 
self, or [ll take them all away from you, and 
give them to him,” said the amiab/e mamma. 
‘Great way to teach those children to love one 
another, thought I.“ Ask your mother, if you 
may come over and sit with me,” said I to the lit- 
| tle boy. “May I go, ma?” “ Yes! go along if 
| you want to—1 never did see such an uneasy 
child.” I drew a long breath when the mother’s 
‘consent was obtained ; she seemed so determined 
to make the child miserable, that 1 feared she 
| would not grant his request. 

| I took the little fellow upon my lap; fortu- 
| nately My dress was not too nice. to come in con- 
| tact with his feet. I gave him part of my 
boquet, and asked him if he loved flowers. 
“Yes, pretty flowers,” said he. 

We soon became very good friends. He 
could look out of the windows now, and his en- 
thusiastic shouts at sight of a drove of cattle or 
a flock of sheep, proved quite a contrast to the 
whining tone of a few moments before. I 
| directed his attention to the beautiful Cuyahoga, 
ithe green woods, the meadows from which we 
could hear the music of the sharpening scythes, 
the bright winged birds, and every other object 
| which I thought would interest him. I am sure 
that child was happier during the few moments 
that we sat together, than he had been for many 
aday. I know he would have preferred going 
with me when the cars arrived at the depot ; but 
'T had no claim upon him, and so consigned him 
| to the rightful owner, wishing, with Fanny Fern, 

that I was the mother of all the little sorrowing 
ones. 

This page of “ Tluman Nature” has too many 

| counterparts. Many a feeble, fretful woman 


| 





| : ' 
; wears the maternal mantle unworthily. Ob: 
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who but a mother shall smooth the thorny path largest tree in the world. A correspondent of 
of the little child. I know that there are many | the Sonora Herald, who recently made an ex- 
flowers therein; but childhood hath its griefs, | cursion to see it, thus describes it :— 
and they are as great in proportion to the baby-| “At the ground its circumference was 92 feet ; 
shoulder, as the crosses of manhood to the ath- | four feet above that, it was 88, and ten feet above 
letie arm of middle-age. Who but a mother can | that, it was 61 feet in circumference ; and after 
bear with infantile faults and waywardness, and | that, the tapering of the shaft was very gradual. 
who can be expected to be patient and kind, and | Its height, as measured by Capt. H., is 300 feet, 
gentle, and affectionate, if a mother is not. but we make it but 285. ‘This tree is by no 
I shudder when I look forward through the} means a deformity, as most trees with large 
life of little Henry and his little brother. Will! trunks are. It is throughout one of perfect sym- 
they love each other? who will teach them?| metery, while its enormous proportions inspire 
Will they respect and honor their mother ? what | the beholder with emotions of awe andsublimity. 
is she doing now to build for herself a throne in | Elegance and beauty are inseparable concomitants 
their young hearts? Will they love the beauties | of its grandeur. 
of nature, and delight in scientific research?| “I have said that this is the largest tree yet 
Will her silence or petulant replies to their in-| discovered in the world. It isso. The cele- 
nocent inquiries, foster the inquisitiveness of | brated tree of Fremont would have to grow 


their expanding souls? Who will be to blame if | 
they grow up idle, quarrelsome boys, and bring | 
her gray hair with sorrow to the grave? Will 
they be so very ungrateful, if, weary of the quar- 
rels, and frowns, and bitterness of such a house | 
as that mother will make for them, they seck 
pleasure elsewhere, and leave the lone widow by 
her solitary, desolate hearth, to reflect on the | 
past, sown thickly with thorns by her own care- | 
less hand ? 

Oh! the wine cup, the gaming table, the | 
haunt of vice, the dungeon, the gallows—how | 
many of their victims are driven into their jaws | 
by the hand that should lead them into ways of 
pleasantness, and with its magie touch throw 
such attractions and allurements around home as 





many centuries before it could pretend to be 
called anything but a younger brother. It is 
said that a tree was once found in Senegal, in 
Africa, whose trunk measured 90 feet in cireum- 
ference. But no one has ever been able to find 
it since its first discovery. It is called by the 
natives Baobab ; by botanists, Adansonia Diyi- 
tata, but it is admitted that none can now be 
found with a circumference greater than 81 feet. 
There is a tree in Mexico, called the Taxodium, 
which is said to be 117 feet in circumference, 
but some have said that it is formed by the union 
of several trees. The height of all these foreign 
‘trees is not more, in any case, than 70 feet; 
land none of the trunks are more than ten fect. 
“The age of this mammoth cedar of Califor- 


to stay the wandering feet, and keep the gem of | nia, if each zone may be reckoned one year, is 
virtue pure in the fireside casket. | about 2520 years. A section of the wood which 
Oh, mothers! if you wish to live in the fond | I brought home with me, exclusive of the sap, 
memory of your children, be gentle and patient | which is but little more than one inch thick, 
towards them in their early years. Do not | numbers about 14 zones or grains to the inch. 
alienate them from you by moroseness or impa- | At that rate, if it were permitted to grow, it would 
tience. Answer their childish queries, arouse | increase its diameter one seventh of an inch ey- 
curiosity, and stimulate investigation in their| ery year. In 84 years its diameter would be in- 
young minds. Let them know that you de-| creased one foot; in 840 years 10 feet—so that 
sire nothing so much as their happiness and | it would then be 40 feet in diameter, and 120 
welfare. Be to them the fond, faithful, judicious | feet in circumference. 
mother, whose kind forbearance and gentle guid-| ** This giant of the woods and of the world is 
ance the stern man shall have to look back upon | to be flayed litera!ly. ‘The patriotic process has 
with tears of affection, and emotions of respect. | already commenced. We understand that the 
Make the hearth of home a place of repose and | bark, which at the base is about 14 inches thick, 
enjoyment. Let your smile lighten, but never | is to be taken off in sections to the height of 50 
your feverish frown darken, the sky of that’ feet, and sent to the World’s Fair in the city of 
home. Never—never—lower yourself in the | New York.” 
estimation of your children by exhibiting petu- | 
lance before them. In short, so discharge the | 
maternal duties as to make yourself worthy of | 
the beautiful and holy title of mother. 
NELLIE. 


A VALUABLE STONE. 
A quantity of ground zine stone, a quarry of 
| which has been discovered in Rockbridge county, 
| Va., has just arrived in Richmond by the James 
| River and Kanawa canal, en-route for England. 
This curious stone has the remarkable quality, 


CEDAR TREE IN CALIFORNIA. 

There is a tree growing in the mountains of! when finely pulverized, mixed with flaxseed oil, 

Calaveras county, California, about twenty miles ' and spread over any surface, of re-forming itself 
north-east of Murphy’s, which is said to be the into stone, by a re-union of its rock particles. 
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WHEN I AWAKE I AM STILL WITH THEE. 


Still, still with Thee—when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee! 


Alone with Thee—amid the mystic shadows, 
The soiemn hush of nature newly born: 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 

So in this stillness, Thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


Still, still with thee! as to each new-born morning 
A fresh and solemn splendor still is given, 
So doth this blessed consciousness awaking, 
Breathe, each day, nearness unto Thee and Heaven. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer, 

Sweet the repose beneath thy wings o’ershading, 
But sweeter still, to wake and find Thee there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh, and life’s shadow’s flee; 

Oh! in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with Thee! 


“WORK WHILE IT IS CALLED TO-DAY.” 
BY J. A+ LANGFORD. 


Work while the day is, 
Wait for no morrow, 
Life else a prey is 
To dreaming and sorrow. 


Doing and duty 

Will gladden the hour, 
Giving earth beauty 

And joy for her dower. 


Twelve hours are given; 
Then faithfully use 

The bounty which heaven 
To none doth refuse. 


The storms of life breasting, 
As swimmers the sea; 

¢ Unhasting, unresting,’ 
Thy motto should be. 


No talent concealing 
In darkness or dust; 
God giveth no feeling 
For mildew and rust. 


No effort withholding, 
A brother to bless; 
*Tis heaven unfolding, 
Thus onward to press. 


Free leisure is doing 

The duties of life; 
Working is wooing 

Sweet peace from the strife. 


Then work while the day is, 
Wait for no morrow ; 
Life else a prey is 
To dreaming and sorrow. 


“WE SEE BUT IN PART,” 


In the beautiful language of the Bible, is well 
and forcibly illustrated in the following : 

A traveller, as he passed through a large and 
thick wood, saw a part of a huge oak, which ap. 
peared misshapen, and almost seemed to spoil the 
Beenery. 

“Tf,” said he, ‘I was the owner of this forest, 
I would cut down that tree.” 

But when he had ascended the hill, and taken 
a full view of the forest, this same tree appeared 
the most beautiful part of the whole landscape. 

‘* How erroneously,” said he, “I have judged, 
while I saw only a part.” 

“ This plain tale,” says Dr. Olin, “ illustrates 
the plans of God. We now sce but in part, 
The full view, the harmony and proportion of 
things, are all necessary to clear up our judg. 
ment.” 


A WORD TO LITTLE BOYS. 

Who is respected? It is the boy who conduets 
himself well, who is honest, diligent, and obe 
dient in all things. It is the boy who is making 
an effort continually to respect his father, and to 
obey him in whatever he may direct to be done, 
It is the boy who is kind to other little boys, 
who respects age, and who never gets into diff. 
cultics and quarrels with his companions. It is 


the boy who leaves no effort untried to improve 
his knowledge and wisdom every day, who is 


busy and active in endeavoring to do a good ac 
towards others. Show me a boy who obeys his 
parents, who is diligent, who has respect for age, 
who always has a friendly disposition, and who 
applies himself diligently to get Wisdom, and to 
do good towards others, and if he is not respected 
and beloved by every body, then there is no such 
thing as truth in the world. Remember this, 
little boys, and you will be respected by others, 
and you will grow up and become useful men. 


I CAN’T. 


I once knew a lad of some twelve years, who 
acquired a habit of saying “TI can’t,’ whenever 
he was told, or asked to do anything. When at 
school he was always behind his class, and if 
reprimanded by his teacher, his only excuse of 
answer was, “well, Miss C., I can’t learn it.” 
Miss C., thought perhaps she had assigned too 
long lessons, and afterwards gave shorter ones, 
and still shorter, but it was still the same, “I 
can’t,” as before; and she thought that unless 
that habit was broken, it: would entirely prevent 
all progress in knowledge, and render him a bur 
den to socicty. Many experiments were resorted 
to, but without success. At length she resolved 
to meet him on his own ground—so one mort 
ing during the first exercise, which was reading 
in the New Testament, when it came his turn to 
read, Miss C., said, Horace might be excused, 
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and the next one read. Not long afterwards he | 
asked permission to get his pencil which had fallen 
from his desk, and Miss C., replied, “J will 
get it for you, for I do not think you can pick it | 
up? At recess it was said that all could have | 
recess but Horace—it was presumed that he | 
could not play. In the same manner he was | 
excused from all duties, much to his own sur- | 
prise and that of the whole school. During the | 
afternoon some one ventured to ask, “ why may 
not Horace. recite with us?” and was only an- | 
swered, “he can’t.” A little before the closing | 
exercise, as the teacher was standing near him, | 
he looked up very beseechingly in her face, and 
said, “ Miss C., are you going to hear me recite 
any more lessons?’ She replied, “I would 
like very much to have you go on with your | 
classes if you can, but you always tell me you 
can't, and if you can’t, | ought not to require it 
of you. 

Said he, “Shall I come to school to-morrow ?” | 
and was answered, “ yes if you can’’—he burst 
into tears, and said, “I will try to get my les- 
sons, Miss C.” ‘The point was gained. For | 
many months, while that teacher remained, his 
lessons were faithfully learned and other duties 
promptly performed without any “TI can’t” to 
sadden her heart. Years afterwards she was | 
gladdened by hearing that he had never lost the 
profit of that day’s discipline. 

Dear children, do not say “TI can’t,’ but rouse 
upall the energies of your minds, and gladden 
the hearts of your parents and teachers by per- 
severing efforts to become wise and good, for | 
only the truly good are truly great.—Ohio 
Farmer. 


| 





STEPHEN ALLEN’S POCKET-PIECE. 

Among the victims of the Henry Clay disas- 
ter, was Stephen Allen, Esq., an aged man of 
the purest character, formerly Mayor of New 
York, beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. 
In his pocket book was found a printed slip, ap- 
parently cut froma newspaper, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :— 

“Keep good company or none. Never be idle. 
If your hands cannot be usefully employed, at- 
tend to the cultivation of your mind. Always 
speak the truth. Make few promises. Live up 
your engagements. Keep your own secrets, 
if you have any. When you speak to a person, 
lok him in the face. Good company and good 
conversation are the very sinews of virtue.— 
(ood character is above all things else. Your 
character cannot be essentially injured except by 
your own acts. Ifany one speak evil of you, let 
Your life be so no one will believe him. Drink 
to kind of intoxicating liquors. Ever live, (mis- 
fortunes excepted,) within your income. When 
you retire to bed, think over what you have been 
doing during the day. Make no haste to be rich, 
if you would prosper. Small and steady gains | 
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give competency with tranquillity of mind. Never 
play at any game of chance. Avoid temptation, 
through fear you may not withstand it. Earn 
money before you spend it. Never run into 
debt unless yuu see a way to get outagain. Never 
borrow, if you can avoid it. Do not marry un- 
til you are able to support a wife. Never speak 
evil of any one. Be just before you are gener- 
ous. Keep yourself innocent, if you would be 
happy. Save when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. Read over the above maxims at 
least once a week. 


HINTS TO PROMOTE HARMONY IN A FAMILY. 


1. We may be quite sure that our will is 
likely to be crossed in the day—so prepare for 
it. 

2. When inclined to give an angry answer, to 
lift up the heart in prayer. 

3. lf from any cause we feel irritable, to keep 
a strict watch upon ourselves. 

4. To observe when others are suffering, and 
drop a word of kinduess and sympathy suited to 
their state. 

5. To watch for little opportunities of pleas- 
ing, and to put little annoyances out of the 
way. 

6. To take a cheerful view of everything, and 
encourage hope. 

7. To speak kindly to servants, and praise 
them for little things when you can. 

8. In all little pleasures which may occur, to 
put self last. 

9. To try for “the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath.” 

10. When we have been pained by an unkind 
word or deed, to ask ourseives, ‘Have I not of- 
ten done the same thing and been forgiven?” 

11. In conversation not to exalt ourselves, but 
to bring others forward. 

12. To be gentle with younger ones, and treat 
them with, respect, remembering that we were 
once young too. 

13. Never judge one another, but attribute a 
good motive when we can. 

14. To compare our manifold blessings with 
the trifling annoyances of the day. 


APPLE TREES. 


The experience of Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, 
N. Y., is invaluable as to the management of 
apple trees, and cannot be too often repeated.— 
The following is from that gentleman: 

“‘For some years I have been experimenting 
upon the apple tree. Having an orchard of 
20,000 Newton Pippin apple trees, I have found it 
very unprofitable to wait for what is termed the 
bearing year. I have noticed that the Newton 
Pippin bears more profusely than any other kind, 
and, consequently, requires the intermediate year 
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to recover itself, by extracting from the atmos- 
phere and earth the requisites to enable it to pro- 
duce. If unassisted by art, the intervening 
year must necessarily be lost. If, however, it is 
supplied with the proper sustenance, it will bear 
every year. 

“Three years ago, in April, I scraped all the 
rough bark off a few of the apple trees in my 
orchard, and washed the trunk and limbs within 
reach with soft soap, trimmed out all the branches 
that crossed each other, early in June, and 
painted the wounded part with white lead, to 
keep out the moisture, then split open the bark, 
by running a sharp pointed knife from the first 
set of limbs, in the latter part of the same month, 
which prevents the tree from becoming bark 
bound, and gives the inner wood an opportunity 
of expanding. In July, I placed one peck of 
oyster shell lime around each tree, and left it 
piled about the trunk until November, when I 
dug the lime in thoroughly. The following year 
I collected from these trees 1700 barrels of fruit, 
some of which was sold in New York for $4, and 
the balance at $9 per barrel. Strange as it may 
appear, they are now (1844) literally bending to 
the ground with the finest fruit I ever saw, a 
specimen of which is now before you. The other 
trees in my orchard, not treated as above, are 
barren, next year being their bearing year.”— 
Daily paper. 





THE FARMER'S PEST. 


Weeds, it should be recollected, are always 
more exlinusting to soil than either roots or grain 
crops. They are indigenous, consequently gross 
feeders, and abstract from the soil only those ele- 
ments of fertility which are essentially and indis- 
pensably requisite to sustain the more valuable 
and cultivated crops. It should ever be arule 
with the farmer, to allow no plant to perfect its 
seed on his premises, that will in any way, dimin- 
ished the productiveness of his soil. ipoer are 
many weeds which, if cut close to the oil, while 
in infloresence, inevitably die; and others, if so 
treated, will not start again till the following 
year, or if they do, it will be very feebly, and 
with so little vigor that they will effect but lit- 
tle injury, comparatively speaking, and without 
any possibility of producing seed. Mullen, this- 
tles, burdocks and many other noxious produc- 
tions of a similar class, may be eradicated by 
placing a tablespoonful of salt upon the stump of 
each plant after cutting it. When these weeds 
“are in force,” we have frequently found it pro- 
fitable to sow salt freely after mowing, as the exu- 
ding fluids of the roots dissolve it, and of course 
take a portion of it into their vessels, where it 
acts as a most efficient destroyer. Ifa field in- 
fested with thistles be mowed when the thistles 
are in full bloom, and salt, say two bushels to the 
acre, be sowed upon the stumps, and sheep be 
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permitted to graze in the inclosure, it is said the 
thistles will be at once destroyed. This is per. 
haps a more economical method of eradication, 
than removing the plants by the roots, which ig 
tedious, expensive and but seldom effectual.— 
Maine Farmer. 





VARIETIES. 


Cutnese ANTIQUITIES IN IRELAND.—A paper was 
recently read before the Belfast Literary Society in 
Ireland, on Chinese porcelain seals, which have 
been found in that country. About fifty have been 
found, some in deep bogs, one iu a cave, some in 
one place, some in another, scattered over the coun- 
try from Belfast to Cork. How they came there is 
a query; nobody can tell. They are of great anti- 
quity. They have all inscriptions on them in the 
ancient Chinese seal language, and Mr. Gutzlaff had 
translated a number of them. Each seal is a per- 
fect cube, with the figure of a Chinese monkey by 
way of a handle. It is supposed they may have 
been brought there by ancient Pheenicians, but it is 
our opinion that they were brought there by some 
of the ancient Irish tribes, who no doubt journeyed 
through and came down from China. No such 
seals have ever been found in Britain. This may 
account for the differences in the Scots and Irish 
Celts, Smith asserts, in his treatise on the Human 
Raees, that the Irish are a different mixture from 


the Northern Celts; but some more light on the 





| subject may clear the mystery up.—Scientific Am. 


DiscrPtine in CxitpHoop.—“ Young people who 
have been habitually gratified in all their desires, 
will not only more indulge in capricious desires, 
but will infallibly take it more amiss when the feel- 
ings or happiness of others require that they should 
be thwarted, than those whe have been practically 
trained to the habit of subduing and restraining 
them, and, consequently, will in general sacrifice 


the happiness of others to their own selfish indul-’ 


gence. To what else is the selfishness of princes 
and other great people to be attributed? It is in 
vain to think of cultivating principles of generosity 
and beneficence by mere exhortation and reasoning. 
Nothing but the practical habit of overcoming out 
own selfishness, and of familiarly encountering pri- 
vations and discomfort on account of others, will 
ever enable us to do it when required. And there- 
fore I am firmly persuaded that indulgence infalli- 
bly produces selfishness and hardness of heart, and 
that nothing but a pretty severe discipline and con- 
trol can Jay the foundation of a magnanimous 
character.—Lord Jeffrey. 


Epucation or Farmers.—Farmers often com- 
plain that they are deficient in education. For this 
there is no necessity. Let them support and im- 
prove good common schools. Let them avail them- 
selves of the other means of mental improvement 
within their reach, and they will acquire an educa- 
tion adequate for any occasion they will be called 
upon to meet; and they will hold an elevation in 
society held by no other class of men. It is known 
that they have a large amount of leisure. Let this 


be spent in the cultivation of their minds; in lay- 


ing up stores of knowledge.—Blake’s Farmer’s Day 
Book. 
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Gum Arasic.—In Morocco, about the middle of 
November, that is, after the rainy season, which 
begins in July, a gummy juice exudes sponta- 
neously from the trunk and principal branches of 
the acacia tree. In about filleen days it thickens 
in the furrow, down which it runs either in a ver- 
micular or worm shape, or more commonly assum- 
ing the form of oval and round tears, about the size 
of a pigeou’s egg, of different colors. as they be- 


long to the white or red gum tree. About the mid- | 


dle of December, the Moors encamp on the borders 
of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 


The gum is packed in very large sacks of leather, | 


and brought on the backs of bullocks and camels to 
certain ports, where it is sold to the French and 
English merchants Gum is highly nutritious. 
During the whole time of harvest, of the journey, 
and of the fair, the Moors of the desert live almost 
entirely upon it, and experience has proved that six 
ounces of eum are sufficient for the support of a 
man during twenty-four hours. 


At the recent annual public session of the Russian 


Imperial Geographical Society, held in St. Peters- | 


burgh, it was stated that the great Scientific expe- 


dition about to be sent by that body into Eastern | 


Siberia aud Kamischatka was on the immediate eve 
of setting out. The expedition comprises twelve 
young men, who have been trained by the Society 
expressly to the duty of taking astronomical, mag- 
netical, and meteorological observations. It was 
further stated, that another expeditiun wonld be dis- 
patched to examine the condition of the fisheries in 
the Caspian Sea; and a third, to explore in a geolo- 
gical point of view several regions of European and 
Asiatic Russia.— Atheneum. 

Rutes ror Lire.—1. Choose the path of virtue, 
and imitate a high pattern. 

2. Do all the good in thy power, and let every 
action be useful. 

3. Cultivate thy mind carefully—it will be a store 
of pleasing reflection. 
_4. Be diligent in thy business, and strictly up- 
tight in all thy dealings. 

5. Investigate affairs closely, and engage in them 
cautiously. 

6. Lay thy plans with prudence, and be prepared 
for emergencies. 

7. In all difficulties be patient, and overcome 
them by perseverance. 

8. Do that first, always, which needs doing most. 
_ 9. Have a place for everything, and everything 
in its place. 

10. In all things be economical without mean- 
hess, and combine utility with elegance. 





V ANTED.—A Friend to take charge of the Male 

Department of Friends’ Central School. Appli- 
cation can be made to Dillwyn Parrish, corner of 
Eighth and Arch streets. 


OARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
The Subscriber offers for sale, the Property in 
Loudon County, Virginia, called SPRINGDALE, 
where a Boarding School was kept for many years, but 
has recently been discontinued. It is an eligible situa- 
tion for a School, being in a densely settled neighbor- 
hoad and a healthy location. A railroad is now being 
located near it, leading to the city of Alexandria. The 
house was built for a Boarding School, and the land 
attached to it is very productive.. For further par- 

ticulars, inquire of Samver M. Janyey, 
9th mo. 2ith. 28 North Fourth St. 
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G WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
W Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence the 
14th of 11th mo., 1853, and continue twenty weeks, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual 
ranches of an English education, also elementary in. 
struction in Latin. 

A course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy will be 
delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. Terms 
for boarding, washing, tuition, &c., are $60 per session, 
and no extra charges. Reading books, pens, ink and 
| pencils furnished gratuitously. All other books and 
| Stationery at the usual prices. For circulars or fur- 
ther information address the Principal. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
REFERENCES. 

Oliver Hough. No. 472 Spruce st. 

John Gilbert, No. 179 North Third st. 

Thomas Foulke, No. 176 Rivington st. New York. 


| Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 9 mo. 10 





\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
{ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. Bensamin B. 
_Lirpincort, Principal. 
The course of instruction in this Institution embraces 
| an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough English 
| Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
| be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
| clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
| good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
| gram& Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
| Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
| Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
| from Caniden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
| miles from each place. This Village is known as one 
| of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
| Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 

desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
| a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The School year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
| ing on the first of the tenth month (October.) 

For Board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens 
| and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 

and th r half at the middleof the term. Twenty 
| Dolla rm will be added for each Language in 
| which pil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
| Each pi will be required to furnish his own basin 
| and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 17.—1833. 


EACHER WANTED.—A single man, who is a 

member, and who is fully competent to teach the 
higher as well as the lower branches of an English Edu- 
cation, may obtain a situation in Wrightstown Friez.d’ 
School, by making immediate application to 

THOMAS WARNER, 
Wrightstown P. O. Bucks Co. Pas 
Wrightstown, Pa., 9mo. 26th 1853. 
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RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
an] TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 




































































INTELLIGENCER. 















z RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, Chester Co.» 
Pa., for Young Men and Boys. 
The Winter Session of this School will commence 


on the 7th of 11th mo. next, and continue in session 
twenty weeks. 
English education will be taught. 
livered during the term on Chemistry, Philosophy, and 
Astronomy, illustrated by appropriate 
Terms $50 00 persession. The French language $5 00 
extra. 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


The usual branches of a thorough 
Lectures are de- 


apparatus, 
For further particulars address the Principal, 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
9 mo. 10th.—6t. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 


is pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 



































to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 
MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R, Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 
Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, forin of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
Joun F. James, Actuary. ’ 
6th mo. 11th, 1853 6 months. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eigkth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Piain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variet 














Salem county, N. J., on the Turnpike leading from 
Woodstown, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red 
Bank; one mile from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter place. 

The branches to be taught in this Institution, are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps and 
Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying theoretically and 
practically ; Astronomy and Navigation, including the 
calculation of Solar and J.unar Eclipses ; Occultations, 
Transits, &c. Also, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 7th of 11th 
mo., and continue in Session 22 weeks. 

Terms of admission, $60 per Session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, and mending. No extra charges, 
except for the use of Mathematical books and Instru- 
ments. 

For circulars, &c., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal. 

Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 

7th mo. 30th, 1853. 





NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N, J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 

the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the l4thof 11th mo, 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tvi- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. Cne half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 


P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 


200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf. 























NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 

COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 

BOYS.—Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
month next aad continue nine months, 

Allthe branches of athorough English Education are 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages 
; A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 

Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$14 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 10, 1853—tf. 

































































pass the school. 





H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
0G" Stages meet the early morning and 22 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 

4th mo, 15th--tf. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—-It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this Institution on 
the 7th of 11th mo. next The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientifie 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 54dollars. No extras 
except for the Greek, Latin and French Languages, 

which will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 

Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 4th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st 


